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PREFACE. 

The  following  account  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  the  University  of  California  has  been  compiled  in  order  to 
preserve  for  fnture  reference  the  history  of  the  inception  and 
establishment  of  the  Department,  and  to  present  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  first  four  years  of  its 
existence. 

In  the  plans  which  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  caused  to  be  made 
as  suggestions  for  the  gradual  architectural  development  of  the 
University  a  large  building  for  a  museum  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  scheme.  The  time  must  come  when  such 
a  museum  will  be  established  on  the  University  grounds.  In  this 
museum  will  be  exhibited  series  of  collections  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  man,  as  exemplified  by  his  osseous  remains,  his  mental 
conceptions,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  from  his  primitive  con- 
dition to  his  accomplishments  in  the  highest  intellectual  and 
artistic  realms. 

That  there  should  be  materials  ready  for  a  part  of  such  a 
museum,  to  which  the  instructor  and  the  student  should  have 
access,  Mrs.  Hearst  resolved  to  do  what  she  could  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  collections  relating  to  the  history  of  man.  During 
her  travels  she  ever  had  this  object  in  mind,  and  from  many  lands 
archaeological  and  ethnological  collections  and  works  of  art  were 
secured  and  sent  home.  Soon  she  realized  that  in  order  to  make 
the  collections  of  greater  value,  systematic  and  scientific  explora- 
tions and  researches  were  essential,  and  several  such  were  estab- 
lished, which  have  been  the  means  of  securing  invaluable  material 
for  the  University  Museum. 

These  extended  researches  and  the  desire  to  have  them  prop- 
erly supervised,  cared  for,  and  made  useful  as  soon  as  possible, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  pages. 


The  establishment  of  the  Department  is  also  intended  to  be 
an  expression  of  impersonality  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  who 
places  all  these  valuable  collections  in  the  keeping  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  her  contribution,  in  part,  towards  the  formation  of  a 
Museum  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state.  In  thus  making  this  broad  and  comprehensive  founda- 
tion for  a  Museum  illustrating  the  History,  Culture,  and  Arts 
of  ]\Ian,  it  is  the  hope  of  Mrs.  Hearst  that  others  will  become 
interested  and  will  give  their  aid,  so  that  by  the  help  of  both 
individuals  and  the  state  the  Museum  will  soon  be  an  important 
aid  to  study  and  research  and  will  prove  an  incentive  to  the 
highest  culture  among  the  students  of  the  State  University. 

F.  W.  Putnam. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

HISTORY   AND    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  was  constituted  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California  September  10,  1901, 
as  the  outcome  of  numerous  archaeological  and  kindred  re- 
searches carried  on  for  the  University  of  California  for  some 
time  previous  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 
These  investigations  were  of  such  importance  and  the  collec- 
tions formed  in  connection  with  them  had  assumed  such  large 
dimensions,  that  a  more  definite  organization  seemed  desirable 
for  their  direction  and  coordination.  The  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment were  defined  as  the  conducting  of  special  researches 
in  the  field  and  museum  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  De- 
partment, the  preservation  of  materials  and  facts  secured  and 
the  formation  of  a  museum,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  pub- 
lication and  lectures,  and  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instnic- 
tion  and  research  in  the  University.  The  Department  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  an  advisory  committee,  a  year  later  suc- 
ceeded by  an  executive  committee.  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam, 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University  and  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  chairman  of  both 
committees.  In  1903  Professor  Putnam  definitely  assumed  head- 
ship of  the  Department  by  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  An- 
thropology and  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  re- 
signing his  position  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  policy  and  work  of  the  Department  are  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  various  investigations  are  carried 
on  and  the  collections  formed  by  the  officers  and  collectors  of 
the  Department. 

The  researches  supported  by  Mrs.  Hearst  have  been  most 
extensive  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  Graeco-Roman  archaeology, 
and  North  and  South  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  but 
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have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  these  fields.  Expeditions 
have  been  sent  out  to  other  regions  and  collections  from  many 
other  places  have  been  acquired.  Valuable  collections  have 
also  been  received  and  investigations  carried  on  through  the 
generosity  of  several  other  donors,  especially  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Mr.  Cornelius  E.  Rumsey,  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  and  the  Arch- 
aeological Institute  of  America. 

ETHNOLOGICAL   AND   AECHAEOLOGICAL   SUEVEY   OF 
CALirOENIA. 

Systematic  anthropological  explorations  in  California  were 
begun  in  1899  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Hearst.  Dr.  Philip 
Mills  Jones  carried  on  archaeological  work,  supplemented  later 
by  ethnological  collecting,  until  1902.  In  1901  Drs.  A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber  and  P.  E.  Goddard  were  appointed  to  carry  on  archaeolog- 
ical and  linguistic  investigations,  and  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam 
of  the  University  was  given  charge  of  investigations  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  both  of  these  lines  of  exploration  being  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  who  at  this  time  as- 
sumed supervision  of  the  Department.  In  1903  Professor  Put- 
nam became  active  head  and  director  of  the  Department  and 
the  investigations  in  progress  were  coordinated  and  expanded 
into  an  Ethnological  and  Archaeological  Survey  of  California. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  results  with  available  means, 
cooperation  with  other  institutions  was  arranged  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  increase  the  sj^stematization  of  the 
researches  made  in  the  anthropology  of  California.  In  general 
ethnological  research  the  Department  has  cooperated  with  the 
Huntington  California  Expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon  of 
Harvard  University  had  for  several  years  before  made  investi- 
gations in  northeastern  California.  As  a  result  of  this  coopera- 
tion it  has  been  possible  to  undertake  for  publication  a  general 
work  on  the  Indians  of  California,  and  the  preparation  of  this 
is  now  in  progress.  This  work  is  to  be  issued  under  the  collab- 
oration of  Di-s.  R.  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  and  will  treat 
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comparatively  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  state,  each  stock  being 
taken  up  separately,  its  territory,  linguistic  and  tribal  subdi- 
visions, and  villages  described,  the  most  important  facts  ascer- 
tained concerning  the  implements  and  arts,  customs  and  beliefs 
of  the  people  given,  and  these  compared  with  the  corresponding 
facts  ascertained  among  other  stocks.  In  this  way  the  broader 
relations  of  culture  between  peoples  of  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  between  those  of  the  state  and  of  other  regions,  will 
be  shown,  and  at  the  same  time  more  precise  information  than 
before  will  be  made  available  as  to  the  special  peculiarities  of 
each  group.  While  the  basis  of  this  work  will  primarily  be 
recent  investigations,  all  previous  anthropological  records  will 
be  drawn  on  to  make  the  work  as  broad  an  account  of  the  In- 
dians of  California,  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  a  general  preliminary  of  these  investigations,  a  short  pa- 
per, "Types  of  Indian  Culture  in  California,"  by  A.  L.  Kroeber, 
has  been  published  by  the  Department. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  of  which  a  San 
Francisco  society  has  recently  been  organized,  has  undertaken 
active  research  in  California,  and  following  the  Institute 's  policy 
to  further  the  work  of  established  institutions,  has  contributed 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  researches  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  California  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

ETHNOLOGY  AND   LINGUISTICS. 

The  feature  that  most  characterizes  California  ethnologically, 
the  great  number  of  its  linguistic  families,  is  being  investigated 
by  the  Department  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  relations  between  the  languages  of  the  different 
stocks  are  being  more  closely  examined  than  heretofore.  Where 
the  languages  have  been  regarded  as  unrelated,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  determine  their  roots  for  comparison  instead  of  rely- 
ing on  words.  Where  there  appears  to  have  been  borrowing, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  borrowed  words,  their  na- 
ture, and  the  causes  of  their  being  borrowed  are  studied.  Within 
each  ling-uistic  family  the  dialects  are  examined  to  determine 
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the  nature  of  the  changes  occurring  in  them  and  the  character 
and  causes  of  their  differentiation,  since  it  is  thought  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  developments  may  make  clearer  the  processes 
that  may  have  been  in  operation  in  a  division  of  prehistoric 
Californian  languages  into  what  now  appear  to  be  distinct 
families. 

Second,  investigations  are  also  being  carried  on  as  regards 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  several  stocks.  ]\Iany  of 
the  accepted  views  as  to  the  territory  and  distribution  of  the 
various  linguistic  families  have  been  found  erroneous  and  have 
been  corrected.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  knowledge  of 
these  matters  is  still  defective  and  researches  are  being  carried 
on  as  fast  as  the  slow  nature  of  this  work,  which  requires  much 
visiting  of  the  Indians  and  endless  verification,  will  permit.  A 
map  showing  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this  respect  in  1903  was 
issued  with  the  prospectus  announcing  the  fonnation  of  the 
Survey.  The  same  map,  enlarged  and  corrected,  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Particular  investigations  have  been  made  into  native  geog- 
raphy and  territorial  nomenclature  among  the  Athabascan,  Yu- 
man,  Yurok,  Yuki,  and  other  families.  A  special  study  of  the 
geography  and  divisions  of  the  Pomo  has  also  been  carried  on 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department. 
His  investigations  cover  the  entire  family.  He  has  determined 
all  its  divisions  on  the  basis  of  language,  and  especially  their 
exact  territories,  recording  all  village  and  camp-sites  and  other 
localities  of  importance.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have 
been  incorporated  in  a  map  and  are  now  being  prepared  for 
publication.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  Pomo  work  the  first 
of  a  series  of  monographs  dealing  with  the  tribal  geography  of 
the  Indians  of  all  the  stocks  in  the  state. 

The  great  Athabascan  family,  distributed  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico,  is  being  made  the  subject  of  particularly  comprehensive 
studies  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard.  As  this  family  is  represented 
by  several  tribes  or  groups  in  California  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  intrusive,  a  study  of  all  its  branches  and  their  dia- 
lectic and  historical  relations,  principally  to  one  another,  but 
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also  to  adjacent  tribes  of  other  stocks,  is  certain  to  result  in 
valuable  information  as  to  their  developments  and  migrations, 
both  in  and  out  of  California,  and  perhaps  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  diversity  of  the  California  In- 
dians. Ethnologically,  the  opportunities  presented  by  a  thorough 
study  of  all  the  Athabascans  for  shedding  new  light  on  ques- 
tions of  wide  import  are  unusually  great.  The  various  dialects 
of  the  stock  appear  to  be  remarkably  uniform,  considering  their 
enormous  dispersion ;  but  the  various  tribes  have  completely 
taken  on  in  different  regions  the  culture  of  the  Plains,  of  the 
Southwest,  of  Central  California,  of  Northwestern  California, 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  and  of  the  interior  of  Northwestern 
America.  This  contrast,  increased  by  the  divergences  and  per- 
manences in  the  physical  anthropology  of  the  stock,  offers  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  interrelations  of 
the  three  factors,  language,  culture,  and  race. 

Dr.  Goddard's  Athabascan  studies  have  included  all  the 
more  important  groups  of  the  family  in  California  and  have 
extended  into  Oregon  and  Arizona.  They  have  so  far  been  most 
complete  on  the  Hupa  in  Northwestern  California,  with  whom 
he  has  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance.  The 
results  of  his  ethnological  studies  among  this  people  have  been 
embodied  in  "Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,"  the  first  issue 
of  the  Department's  series  of  publications  in  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  illustrated  with  many  plates. 

Dr.  Goddard's  Hupa  linguistic  work  will  comprise  at  least 
four  parts.  The  first,  "Hupa  Texts,"  issued  at  the  same  time 
as  "Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,"  and  completing  the  volume 
which  this  opened,  gives  the  raw  material  of  the  language  on 
which  the  subsequent  studies  are  based.  It  consists  of  about 
three  hundred  pages  of  texts  of  myths  and  medicine  formulas 
with  interlinear  and  free  translations,  so  that  it  is  equally  valu- 
able in  giving  an  insight  into  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  tribe 
and  for  linguistic  study.  The  second  part  of  Dr.  Goddard's 
linguistic  researches  is  "Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language," 
constituting  Vol.  Ill  of  the  publications  in  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  issued  in  1905.     The  third  part,  "Pho- 
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nology,"  which  will  be  based  in  part  on  an  extensive  series  of 
records  with  the  Rousselot  apparatus,  is  in  preparation.  For 
the  fourth  part,  ' '  a  Dictionary, ' '  much  material  has  been  accum- 
ulated. These  researches  and  their  publication  are  due  to  Mrs. 
Hearst's  interest  in  the  work.  It  is  hoped  subsequently  to  treat 
the  other  languages  of  the  Athabascan  family  either  separately 
in  a  similar  series  of  monographs,  or  comparatively. 

In  connection  with  the  Athabascan  researches,  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  late  Dr.  Matthews,  also  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  will  be  of  exceptional  importance. 
Dr.  Matthews  for  several  years  had  been  engaged  in  preparing 
his  long  accumulated  information  about  the  Navaho,  one  of  the 
southwestern  branches  of  the  family,  for  use  and  publication 
by  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Goddard.  Since 
his  death  his  valuable  manuscripts  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  Department.  The  first  step  looking  toward  a  continuation 
of  Dr.  Matthews '  important  studies  in  this  region  has  been  taken 
by  a  preliminary  trip  made  by  Dr.  Goddard  to  the  Navaho,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  basis  for  future  work  and 
acquired  material  for  comparison  with  the  Athabascans  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  decorative  art  of  the  California  Indians  and  its  signifi- 
cance have  received  the  attention  which  this  subject  has  lately 
been  accorded  in  American  anthropology.  Following  the  studies 
by  Dr.  Goddard  on  the  basketry  and  basket  designs  of  the  Hupa 
Indians  in  his  "Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,"  a  paper  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  on  "The  Basket  Designs  of  the  Indians  of 
Northwestern  California,"  recently  issued  by  the  Department, 
covers  this  subject  for  the  principal  tribes  of  that  part  of  the 
state,  both  as  compared  among  themselves  and  with  the  In- 
dians of  other  parts  of  California  this  side  of  whose  art  has 
been  investigated.  An  exhaustive  study  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett 
among  the  Pomo,  the  results  of  which  are  soon  to  be  published, 
will  deal  with  the  designs  of  another  type  of  basketry  and  will 
make  the  available  information  as  to  the  significance  of  basket 
designs  unusually  full  for  the  northern  part  of  California.  A 
supplementary  study  made  by  Dr.  Kroeber  of  decorative  art 
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among  the  JMohave  far  to  the  south,  with  whom  pottery  replaces 
basketry,  relates  to  both  facial  paintings  and  pottery  designs. 

A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  Yurok  Indians  of 
the  lower  Klamath  river,  in  northwestern  California,  and, 
so  far  as  necessary  for  comparative  purposes,  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  A  large  body  of  myths  has  been  collected;  the 
chief  ceremonies  have  been  investigated  and  in  part  witnessed 
and  recorded;  many  phonograph  records  have  been  secured; 
and  as  complete  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  as  has  been 
possible  up  to  this  time  has  been  made.  The  collections  from 
this  region  in  the  Department's  Museum  are  exceptionally  full, 
and  besides  serving  in  general  to  illustrate  the  culture  of  the 
people,  furnish  the  material  for  a  separate  account  of  their  tech- 
nical arts,  in  addition  to  their  basketry. 

A  similar  special  study  is  also  being  made  of  the  Mohave, 
a  people  living  at  the  opposite  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
state,  under  natural  conditions  as  different  as  could  be 
from  those  of  the  Yurok.  The  material  culture  of  the 
Mohave  is  unusually  simple  for  that  of  an  agricultural 
tribe,  but  in  their  mental  life  there  is  much  that  is  not 
found  among  the  Indians  of  the  remainder  of  California,  nor 
among  those  of  the  Southwest,  and  which  is  probably  peculiar 
to  the  intermediate  region  or  to  the  tribe.  Their  myths,  cere- 
monies, and  shamanistic  rites  are  so  much  alike  that  the  three 
are  really  indistinguishable.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
myth-ceremonies  have  been  recorded,  in  part  with  the  phono- 
graph, and  are  being  prepared  for  publication.  A  special  effort 
has  also  been  made  to  secure  collections  of  ethnological  specimens, 
and  a  study  made,  as  stated,  of  their  decorative  art. 

The  important  Pomo  Indians  of  Mendocino  and  adjacent 
counties  are  being  made  the  object  of  thorough  study  by  Mr. 
S.  A.  Barrett.  In  addition  to  his  papers  on  the  tribal  geography 
and  on  the  basketry  designs  of  these  Indians,  mentioned  as  in 
preparation,  Mr.  Barrett  has  collected  a  large  body  of  myths 
from  three  or  four  of  the  divisions  of  the  family,  which  will 
ultimately  form  a  separate  publication.  He  has  also  made  studies 
along  many  other  lines  of  Pomo  activity,  the  result  of  which 
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will  lead  to  a  much  more  complete  knowledge  in  all  respects 
than  is  now  available  of  this  interesting  people. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  general  comparative  re- 
searches carried  on  among  all  the  stocks  of  the  state,  these  more 
exhaustive  special  investigations  among  the  Hupa  and  Yurok 
in  northwestern  California,  among  the  IMohave  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  among  the  Pomo  in  central  California,  will  serve, 
aside  from  the  results  they  will  in  themselves  bear,  as  full  illus- 
trations of  the  distinct  types  of  culture  existing  in  the  three 
ethnographical  regions  of  the  state. 

The  native  languages  of  the  state  have  received  special  atten- 
tion from  the  first,  both  because  anthropological  investigation 
is  so  largely  dependent  on  language  in  this  region,  and  on  their 
own  account.  Something  being  already  known  of  the  words 
themselves,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  something  of 
the  grammar  of  the  languages,  in  regard  to  which,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  nothing  was  known.  In  cooperation  with 
the  expeditions  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
investigations  have  therefore  been  carried  on  in  every  family 
of  the  state  not  previously  studied,  and  enough  was  learned  to 
establish  the  degrees  of  similarity  between  them.  The  general 
results  of  this  comparative  investigation  have  been  published 
in  a  combined  paper  in  the  American  Anthropologist  of  1903, 
"The  Native  Languages  of  California,"  showing  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  state  for  the  most  part  fall  into  three  morphological 
groups.  The  special  studies  on  which  the  broader  conclusions 
there  stated  were  based  are  being  prepared  for  publication  sep- 
arately. A  paper  dealing  with  the  extinct  and  nearly  extinct 
languages  of  the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco  as  far  as  Santa 
Barbara,  has  been  issued  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Depart- 
ment's publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
A  similar  study  of  the  Yokuts  language  in  south  central  Cali- 
fornia is  in  press;  a  third  on  the  Washoe  of  east  central  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  is  in  preparation;  and  this  is  to  be  followed 
by  one  or  more  papers  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  languages  of 
the  coast  north  of  San  Francisco.  In  this  way  a  certain  amount 
of  information  as  to  the  grammar  of  every  one  of  the  many 
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linguistic  families  in  the  state  will  soon  be  available  for  schol- 
ars. These  accounts,  being-  more  or  less  incomplete  descriptions, 
will  be  followed,  whenever  possible,  by  special  monographs  of 
single  languages,  as  exhaustive  as  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
make  them.  In  this  connection,  the  studies  by  Dr.  Goddard 
of  the  Hupa  language,  elsewhere  referred  to  and  already  partly 
completed,  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place.  A  thorough 
study  of  Yuki,  a  language  of  a  distinct  family  from  the  Hupa 
and  of  a  very  different  structural  type,  is  being  made  by  Dr. 
Kroeber,  and  a  large  body  of  material  bearing  on  it  has  been 
accumulated.  Two  contributions  by  officers  of  the  Department 
to  the  cooperative  Hand-book  of  American  Languages  now  in 
preparation  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  are  based 
on  these  Hupa  and  Yuki  studies.  Several  of  the  many  languages 
of  California  therefore  promise  soon  to  be  as  thoroughly  known 
as  those  of  any  other  part  of  America.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  Department  to  investigate 
other  of  the  California  languages,  besides  those  mentioned,  with 
the  same  exhaustiveness,  until  every  linguistic  family  in  the 
state  shall  be  thoroughly  known. 

AECHAEOLOGY    AND    THE    ANTIQUITY    OF    MAN. 

The  archaeological  explorations  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Jones,  begin- 
ning in  1899  and  continued  until  1902,  included  excavations 
in  the  Tulare  valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stoclrton,  where  an  im- 
portant collection  was  obtained,  and  an  archaeological  recon- 
naissance of  the  coast  region  from  San  Francisco,  and  more 
especially  from  Monterey,  southward  to  Santa  Barbara.  The 
Indians  of  this  last  district  being  mainly  extinct  and  the  re- 
mainder civilized,  their  ethnology  is  little  known;  and  their 
former  simplicity  of  life  and  the  practice  of  cremation  have 
left  little  information  for  the  archaeologist  to  gather.  The  col- 
lections made  in  this  region  therefore,  though  mostly  of  imple- 
ments of  very  rude  type,  are  of  great  importance.  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  island  and  mainland  region,  which  was  inhabited  by 
people  of  higher  development  and  has  been  by  far  the  richest 
archaeological  field  in  the  state,  Dr.  Jones  made  several  recon- 
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naissances.  On  Santa  Rosa,  one  of  the  least  despoiled  islands 
of  the  group,  he  made  an  extensive  exploration  and  secured  a 
large  and  valuable  collection,  noteworthy  especially  for  the 
wealth  of  bone,  shell,  and  textile  objects.  Subsequently  Dr. 
Jones  was  engaged  in  ethnological  collecting  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  northwestern  states,  in  anthropological  photo- 
graphing in  the  southwest,  and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

From  the  first  connection  of  Professor  Putnam  with  the 
work  of  the  Department  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
questions  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  several  ways  in  this 
connection.  These  researches  and  explorations  have  been  directly 
in  charge  of  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam,  who  has  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sinclair,  Mr.  E.  L.  Furlong,  Mr.  Osmont,  and 
Mr.  Bundschu,  by  whom  much  of  the  field  work  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  work  consisted  of  studies  in  connection  with  the  much 
discussed  Calaveras  skull,  of  exploration  of  caves  in  Calaveras 
and  Shasta  counties,  and  of  exploration  of  auriferous  and  Quat- 
ernary gravels,  besides  excavation  of  several  shell-mounds,  and 
in  the  excavation  of  the  Emeryville  shell-mound  with  the  collab- 
oration of  Dr.  Uhle. 

Studies  of  the  Calaveras  skull,  undertaken  by  Professor  Put- 
nam, Professor  Merriam,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  have  shown  that 
there  is  probably  an  error  in  relation  to  the  historical  skull 
which  has  been  handed  down  as  the  one  taken  from  the  Matason 
shaft,  and  from  the  evidence  secured  it  appears  that  by  some  mis- 
chance the  skull  taken  from  the  shaft  has  been  lost.  The  matrix  in 
and  around  the  skull  is  unlike  that  of  the  auriferous  gravels 
and  is  in  every  respect  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  lime- 
stone caves  of  Calaveras  county  and  vicinity,  and  the  associated 
organic  remains  are  also  characteristic  of  caves.  The  skull  itself 
is  partly  covered  with  a  thin  calcareous  incrustation  such 
as  is  commonly  found  on  remains  in  the  caves.  There 
is  thus  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  skull  came  from 
one  of  the  Calaveras  limestone  caves  and  afterwards,  through 
confusion  owing  to  the  hands  it  passed  through,  was  believed 
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to  be  the  skull  taken  from  the  Matason  shaft.  As  yet  little 
can  be  said  concerning  the  age  of  this  far  famed  specimen, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  recent.  A  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  Calaveras  caves  is  very  desirable  in  this  connection. 

An  extensive  examination  of  the  auriferous  gravels  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  Quaternary  gravels  of  the  coast  region,  has 
been  carried  on  by  Professor  Merriam,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Os- 
mont,  and  Mr.  Furlong.  Mr.  Sinclair  spent  one  field  season  in 
the  investigation  of  the  auriferous  gravels,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  human  remains  and  implements  said  to  have  been 
found  in  them.  His  results  have  been  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  report.  The  Quaternary  gravels  were  examined  for  remains 
and  for  their  faunas  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the 
faunas  of  the  auriferous  gravels,  of  the  caves,  and  of  the  shell- 
mounds,  in  order  to  determine  their  relative  ages.  No  human 
remains  or  implements  were  found  in  these  gravels  during 
these  explorations.  In  several  localities  the  lower  layers  of  shell- 
mounds  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  Quaternary  gravels,  but 
it  may  be  that  in  all  instances  of  this  kind  the  mounds  are  really 
unconformable  upon  the  gravels. 

The  caves  of  Calaveras  county  have  been  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Putnam,  Professor  Merriam,  and  Mr.  Sinclair.  In  at 
least  two  caves  remains  were  found  which  belonged  to  a  late 
Quaternary  epoch.  Human  bones  covered  with  stalagmite  are 
known  to  have  come  from  several  of  the  caves  examined.  In 
one  cave  human  bones  with  a  stalagmitic  deposit  upon  them 
were  found  by  Professors  Putnam  and  Merriam  in  close  prox- 
imity to  those  of  a  Megalonyx  covered  by  stalagmite.  While 
it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  of  the  remains 
are  of  very  great  age,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  some 
of  the  bones  are  at  least  several  thousand  years  old.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  Calaveras  caves  has  not  been  completed  and  it 
is  hoped  to  pursue  the  investigations  further. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
man  as  determined  by  the  remains  in  the  caves  of  Shasta  county, 
the  Potter  creek  cave  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and  the 
Samwel  cave  has  been  partially  explored  by  Professor  Merriam 
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with  ]Mr.  Sinclair  and  ]\Ir.  Furlong.  A  general  report  on  the 
exploration  of  the  Potter  creek  cave,  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  has  been 
published  as  the  first  paper  of  Vol.  II  of  the  Department's 
American  series.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  described  a  fauna  belonging 
to  middle  Quaternary  time,  and  has  also  detennined  the  age 
of  the  cave  from  its  relation  to  river  terraces  of  the  TvIcCloud 
valley.  Associated  with  the  remains  of  this  fauna  were  numer- 
ous splintered,  pointed,  and  polished  bones,  the  existence  and 
form  of  which  are  difficult  to  explain  except  on  the  basis  that 
they  were  made,  with  or  without  intent,  through  the  agency 
of  man.  Some  of  these  fragments  show  remarkable  similarity 
with  the  rude  bone  implements  of  the  shell-mounds.  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  bone  fragments  there  are  perforations  which  have  not 
yet  been  identified  as  natural  foramina. 

The  palaeontological  results  of  the  work  in  the  Potter  creek 
cave  are  being  prepared  for  separate  publication.  Work  in  the 
Samwel  cave  has  been  carried  on  for  two  seasons  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  completed  during  the  present  year.  This  cave,  the  age 
of  which  is  also  determined  by  its  fauna  and  by  its  relation 
to  the  McCloud  river  terraces,  is  more  recent  than  the  Potter 
creek  cave,  the  fauna  probably  being  late  Quaternary.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  extinct  fauna  of  this  cave  there  were  again 
found  numerous  splintered  and  polished  bones  like  those  of  the 
Potter  creek  cave.  There  has  also  been  found  a  chipped  frag- 
ment of  black  lava  which  seemed  to  be  present  some  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  stalagmite  in  the  cave  floor.  A  report 
on  the  exploration  of  the  Samwel  cave  will  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  Furlong.  Besides  these  two  caves  there  are  many  other 
localities,  both  caves  and  rock-shelters,  where  remains  occur  in 
this  region.  Their  study  offers  perhaps  the  best  opportunity 
that  there  is  for  determining  the  time  when  man  first  existed 
in  this  region. 

Reconnaissance  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  caves  of  Ne- 
vada. Owing  to  the  character  of  the  country,  the  alkaline  nature 
of  the  deposits,  and  the  absence  of  moisture  to  bind  the  mate- 
rials, excavation  here  has  been  very  difficult.  Some  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  begun,  and  it  is  possible  that  investigations  will 
give  fruitful  results. 
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For  the  purpose  of  making  adequate  comparisons  of  the  cave 
material  from  California  with,  that  of  Europe,  Professor  Mer- 
riam  has  made  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the  classic  cave 
sites  of  Europe  and  of  the  collections  of  remains  obtained  from 
them. 

An  investigation  of  the  shell-mounds  of  the  state  has  also 
been  undertaken.  For  the  present  this  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  A  map  of  this  territory  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  distribution  of  over  one  hundred 
shell-mounds,  and  estimates  have  been  made  of  their  size.  Ex- 
cavations were  made  by  Dr.  Uhle  and  Professor  Merriam  at  a 
mound  at  Emeryville,  on  the  shore  between  Oakland  and  Berke- 
ley ;  and  by  Mr.  Furlong,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Joseph  Peter- 
son, at  a  mound  in  West  Berkeley;  from  both  mounds  impor- 
tant collections  were  obtained.  The  Emeryville  mound  was 
found  to  be  thirty-five  feet  in  thickness  and  to  rest  upon  a  clay 
foundation,  which  is  now  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  alluvial  deposit  about  the  mound  has  been  built  up 
since  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  mound  were  completed  and 
rests  unconformably  upon  them.  Ten  fairly  distinct  layers 
were  distinguished  in  the  mound.  The  uppermost  strata 
contained  implements  of  recent  types,  many  of  the  stone 
implements  being  of  obsidian  and  serpentine.  In  the  lower 
layers  the  implements  were  generally  of  very  rude  type  and 
made  from  rocks  occurring  near  the  mound.  Bone  implements 
were  also  found  in  the  lower  strata.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
mound  must  be  at  least  several  thousand  years  old.  The  results 
of  the  work  on  this  mound  have  been  brought  together  in  the 
form  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Uhle,  which  is  awaiting  publication. 

EESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  STATE. 
Among  the  definite  results  of  a  more  general  nature  from 
the  work  of  the  Survey  as  a  whole  so  far,  may  be  mentioned 
the  probable  establishment  of  the  presence  of  man  in  California 
in  middle  Quaternary  times;  the  determination  of  a  fauna  of 
this  period  for  northern  California  containing  several  new  spe- 
cies of  extinct  manmials ;  the  classification  of  the  many  linguistic 
families  of  the  state  into  three  morphological  groups;  the  ex- 
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plosion  of  the  current  beliefs  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  tradi- 
tions or  political  relations  of  certain  native  peoples  of  largely 
extra-Californian  habitat  to  show  that  they  wrested  their  terri- 
tory from  the  native  Californian  tribes  or  imposed  their  lan- 
guage or  sovereignty  on  them  in  any  recent  or  determinable 
period ;  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  cultural  assimilation  between  groups  of  people  in  the  same 
region,  irrespective  of  their  language  or  several  origins,  proving 
that  under  unrestricted  contact  and  identity  of  surroundings 
practically  complete  mutual  acculturation  would  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  California;  the  determination  of  a  newly 
ascertained  culture  in  northwestern  California  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  larger  part  of  the  state  and  also 
from  that  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  though  showing  some 
resemblance  to  the  latter;  the  determination  of  the  fact  that 
totemism  or  even  any  non-totemic  true '  clan  organization  does 
not  exist  among  the  California  Indians;  the  discovery  of  sev- 
eral detached  branches  of  linguistic  families  in  localities  where 
their  presence  was  previously  unknown ;  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  almost  all  the  linguistic  fam- 
ilies in  the  state. 

COLLECTIONS  FKOM  CALIFOENIA. 
The  explorations  of  the  Department  have  been  combined 
with  extensive  collecting  and  several  collections  have  been  ac- 
quired, so  that  a  large  museum  of  the  archaeology  and  ethnology 
of  California  has  been  gathered.  The  collections  are  fullest  from 
those  regions  where  the  most  extended  explorations  have  been 
made,  but  have  not  been  confined  to  these  localities  and  repre- 
sent the  entire  state.  In  consequence,  the  Museum  contains, — 
in  addition  to  the  large  masses  of  material  mentioned  as  having 
been  obtained  from  the  Shasta  caves,  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
mounds,  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and  the  sites  on  the  coast  between 
Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara, — other  archaeological  collections 
from  the  coast  region  north  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  basin,  and  from  south- 
ern California.  Ethnologically,  the  Indians  of  northwestern 
California  are  particularly  well  represented  on  account  of  the 
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continued  investigations  carried  on  among  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  collection  from  this  region  contains  many  new 
types  of  objects.  The  three  more  highly  developed  tribes,  the 
Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa,  are  most  fully  illustrated,  but  the 
Tolowa,  Lassik,  Northern  Wintun,  and  other  tribes  have  also 
furnished  specimens.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain  this 
collection  as  the  most  complete  in  existence  from  this  region. 
The  great  central  ethnographical  province  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  is  represented  by  collections  from  many  stocks. 
From  the  Wailaki  and  Yuki  in  the  territory  just  south  of  the 
northwestern  region,  and  from  the  Ponio  south  of  these,  there 
is  a  large  collection.  From  the  tribes  of  north  central  Cali- 
fornia the  Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Achomawi,  and  from  the  south 
central  region  the  Miwok,  more  extensively  the  Yokuts,  and 
several  Shoshonean  tribes,  have  furnished  collections.  In  south- 
ern California  a  beginning  has  been  made  of  ethnological  collec- 
tions from  the  Shoshonean  and  Yuman  Mission  Indians  of  the 
coast,  and  material  has  been  gathered  from  the  Mohave  and 
from  the  adjacent  Shoshonean  tribes  on  the  Colorado  river  and 
in  the  interior  desert.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Survey  to  continue 
to  add  to  these  collections  until  every  locality  in  California 
shell  be  represented  by  collections  illustrating  the  life  of  its 
native  inhabitants,  prehistoric  and  present,  so  that  the  distribu- 
tion, both  of  types  of  objects  and  of  peoples  and  types  of  cul- 
ture, may  be  permanently  exhibited;  and  it  is  hoped  that  there 
may  be  means  to  achieve  this  end,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  California  and  of  value  to 
science. 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  ALASKA. 
In  1898  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  presented  to  the 
University  its  extensive  and  important  collection  illustrative 
of  the  life  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  To  this  collection  have  been 
added  collections  from  the  same  region  given  to  the  Department 
by  Mrs.  Hearst.  The  united  exhibit  illustrates  the  three  types 
of  Alaskan  aboriginal  culture,  the  Eskimo  of  the  coast,  the  Atha- 
bascan of  the  interior,  and  the  Tlinkit  of  the  south,  and  is  so 
extensive  as  to  be  of  great  importance  for  an  ethnological  study 
of  the  region. 
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MEXICAN  EESEAECHES. 
Funds  generously  provided  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker  and 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  have  made  possible  the  pursuit  of  researches 
in  IMexican  archaeology  since  1902  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  since 
which  time  Mrs.  Nuttall  has  resided  in  Mexico  in  order  to  prose- 
cute her  studies.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  her  work 
is  the  publication  of  the  ''Book  of  the  Life  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans," a  reproduction  in  facsimile,  with  introduction,  translation, 
and  commentary  by  her,  of  an  anonymous  manviscript  in  the  Bib- 
lioteca  Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence.  This  work  is  being  issued 
as  a  special  publication  of  the  Department.  Part  I,  containing 
the  preface  and  introduction  and  the  reproduction  of  the  manu- 
script in  eighty  facsimile  colored  plates,  was  issued  in  1903. 
The  second  part,  comprising  Mrs.  Nuttall's  translation  and 
commentary,  is  in  press,  a  considerable  portion  being  already 
electrotyped.  Owing  to  her  presence  in  Mexico,  Mrs.  Nuttall 
has  had  access  to  several  important  unpublished  documents  in 
private  possession  and  to  old  publications  that  have  been  little 
known  and  throw  new  light  on  the  life  and  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans.  Her  linguistic  studies  and  translation  of  sev- 
eral portions  of  Sahagun's  Nahuatl  texts,  which  she  has  been 
able  to  execute  with  the  valuable  collaboration  of  Mariano  Rojas, 
the  old  cacique  of  Tepaztlan,  have  also  given  her  fresh  material 
of  the  first  importance,  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  com- 
mentary. Mrs.  Nuttall  is  also  editing  the  publication  of  an  im- 
portant sixteenth  centuiy  map  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  by  Alonzo 
de  Santa  Cruz,  cosmographer  to  Philip  II.  A  colored  facsimile 
of  this  map  is  being  made  at  the  government  printing  office 
in  Stockholm.  In  connection  with  investigations  on  this  map, 
which  contains  eighty-two  hieroglyphs,  INIrs.  Nuttall  has  studied 
and  copied  all  plans  and  maps  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  conducted  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  various  towns  under  the  Aztec  and  Spanish 
dominions,  and  has  also  made  a  number  of  excavations  in  the 
region  represented  by  the  map,  in  order  to  identify  the  ancient 
local  names  inscribed  on  it,  many  of  which  are  now  obsolete. 
After  the  completion  of  Part  II  of  the  "Book  of  the  Life  of 
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the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  this  map  will  be  issued  with  a  commen- 
tary or  text.  Mrs.  Nuttall  has  made  a  special  study  of  certain 
prehistoric  burials  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  reputed  to  have  been 
made  under  a  flow  of  lava.  She  has  ascertained  that  these 
burials  were  made  in  caves  and  crevasses  in  the  lava  instead  of 
being  situated  under  it  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  Tepanec 
people.  She  succeeded  in  finding  both  pottery  and  human  bones 
in  these  graves.  In  addition  she  has  visited  various  prehistoric 
sites  in  the  states  of  Morelos,  Vera  Cruz,  Jalisco,  and  Michoacau, 
adding  new  facts  to  the  fund  of  material  to  be  incorporated  in 
her  publications  in  course  of  preparation. 

OTHER  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLLECTIONS. 
From  regions  of  North  America  other  than  California,  Alaska, 
and  Mexico,  the  Museum  possesses  an  extensive  ethnological  col- 
lection from  the  Plains  Indians,  especially  the  Blackfeet,  Sioux, 
Kiowa,  and  Omaha,  which  was  made  by  several  collectors  and 
contains  a  number  of  unusually  valuable  specimens ;  a  collection 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  modern  Indians  of  Guatemala ;  collec- 
tions from  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  between  California  and 
British  Columbia ;  nearly  one  hundred  paintings  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  from  life,  by  Sharp ;  a  collection  of  pottery  and 
other  archaeological  objects  from  a  prehistoric  salt-making  site 
near  Kimmswick,  Missouri,  the  result  of  a  joint  expedition  with 
the  Peabody  Museum;  a  valuable  collection  from  cliff  dwellings, 
caves,  and  ruined  structures  in  southern  Colorado  and  Utah; 
and  a  collection  of  modern  Pueblo  pottery  fully  illustrating  its 
types  and  variations  and  method  of  manufacture.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  a  thousand  objects  of  pottery  and  several  of  stone, 
from  Chiriqui,  Panama,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cornelius  E.  Rumsey 
as  a  memorial  to  Anton  Roman. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN    EXPLORATIONS   AND   COLLECTIONS. 

The  archaeological  explorations  in  South  America  have  been 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Max  Uhle,  who  spent  the  years  from  1899-01, 
and  again  from  the  end  of  1903  to  the  present  time,  in  expedi- 
tions to  Peru.  In  the  interval  Dr.  Uhle  was  occupied  in  classi- 
fying and  cataloguing  his  collection  and  preparing  his  report. 
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as  well  as  in  participating  in  archaeological  exploration  of  the 
California  shell-mounds.  His  first  investigations  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  Peru  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Trujillo,  especially 
at  the  ruins  of  Moche,  where  he  obtained  a  large  collection  of 
the  finely  painted  pottery  characteristic  of  this  region  and  of 
other  specimens.  Subsequent  explorations  were  at  Huamachuco, 
also  in  northern  Peru,  and  at  several  localities  in  southern  Peru, 
mainly  in  the  valleys  of  Chincha,  of  lea,  and  at  Huaitara,  in 
the  valley  of  Pisco.  Large  collections  were  made  here,  espe- 
cially at  Chincha  and  at  Ocucaje,  Galagarza,  and  other  places 
in  the  valley  of  lea.  In  most  of  these  excavations,  as  in  those 
in  northern  Peru,  several  distinct  tj'pes  of  culture  were  estab- 
lished by  the  relative  position  and  character  of  the  structures 
and  finds.  These  investigations  have  made  very  probable  a 
succession  of  from  four  to  six  distinct  periods  in  the  various 
localities.  They  are  therefore  important  in  tracing  for  the  first 
time  a  definite  historical  sequence  in  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
chronological  chaos  of  ancient  Peruvian  civilization.  The  re- 
sults of  these  explorations  on  Dr.  Uhle's  first  expedition  are 
being  prepared  for  publication  in  a  volume  of  the  Department's 
Archaeological  Memoirs,  to  consist  of  three  parts,  "The  Ruins 
of  Moche,"  "Explorations  at  Huamachuco,  Chincha,  and  lea," 
and  "The  Inea  Structures  of  the  Valley  of  Pisco."  On  his 
second  expedition  Dr.  Uhle  visited  several  localities  on  the  coast 
of  southern  Peru.  Excavations  were  conducted  at  Ancon  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  historic  development  of  this  an- 
cient settlement.  A  large  collection  of  pottery,  textiles,  and 
other  antiquities  was  obtained.  The  discovery  of  a  new  prehis- 
toric site  near  the  main  necropolis  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
specimens  of  an  entirely  new  type  and  apparently  of  great  age. 
Subsequently  various  sites  in  Chancay,  such  as  Cabeza  de  Lauren, 
Cabeza  de  Jecuan,  and  Huacal  Viejo,  were  explored.  On  the 
southwest  slope  of  the  Cerro  de  Trinidad  near  Las  Salinas  the 
remains  of  another  type  of  ancient  civilization,  hitherto  unob- 
served, were  discovered.  This  civilization  probably  antedates 
that  of  Tiahuanaco  and  is  parallel  with  the  oldest  cultures  estab- 
lished at  lea  and  Trujillo.  On  the  completion  of  the  explora- 
tions at  Chancay,  investigations  were  carried  on  northward  along 
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the  coast  in  the  valleys  of  Hiiacho  and  of  Supe.  Various  sites 
in  these  places  were  visited  and  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  ancient 
town  near  San  Nicolas  were  made  the  subject  of  an  extended 
exploration.  Dr.  Uhle's  latest  explorations  have  been  in  the  re- 
gion of  Cuzco. 

A  collection  from  the  tribes  of  Paraguay  and  other  speci- 
mens make  a  beginning  of  a  general  South  American  division 
of  ethnology  of  the  Museum. 

GEEEK   AND   EOMAN    COLLECTIONS. 

Particularly  valuable  collections  have  been  made  in  classical 
archaeology",  Dr.  Alfred  Emerson  having  spent  two  and  a  half 
years  in  Europe  in  their  formation.  Subsequently  he  has  been 
engaged  for  more  than  a  year  in  classifying,  cataloguing,  and 
arranging  these  collections.  Other  gifts  also  received  from  Mrs. 
Hearst  have  enlarged  this  section,  which  now  comprises  many 
rare  and  original  pieces  of  Greek  and  other  Mediterranean  art 
and  is  especially  rich  in  Etruscan  and  ancient  Italian  material. 

The  pottery  consists  of  classified  groups  of  Cypriote,  Greek, 
Eoman,  and  Etruscan  ware,  covering  the  entire  duration  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  these  countries.  There  are,  besides,  the 
contents  of  seventeen  Etruscan  and  Graeco-Etruscan  tombs  from 
antique  cemeteries  at  Abbadia  del  Fiume,  Sovana,  and  Saturnia, 
in  southern  Etruria.  A  group  of  ten  stone  sarcophagi,  with 
effigies  reclining  on  the  lids,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Musarna, 
are  of  importance  owing  to  the  character  of  the  art  and  to  in- 
scriptions upon  some  of  the  sarcophagi.  A  large  collection  from 
the  cemeteries  of  Orvieto  is  particularly  rich  in  potteries  and 
bronzes.  There  is  a  collection  of  antique  glasses,  bronzes,  and 
other  tomb  furniture  from  Syria;  a  group  of  facsimile  repro- 
ductions after  glass  vessels  of  the  Roman  period  found  in  the 
Rhine  valley;  electrotype  copies  of  the  gold  and  silver  objects 
from  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae ;  and  stone  implements,  weap- 
ons, carvings,  terra  cottas,  and  small  bronzes  of  sepulchral  asso- 
ciation from  many  places.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  terra  cotta  figurines  from  Cerveteri,  the  ancient  Caere, 
and  another  from  Capua.  A  collection  of  twelve  hundred  an- 
cient coins  and  gems  includes  coins  of  the  Greek  states  and  king- 
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doms  in  Greece  and  in  the  colonies,  coins  of  the  early  Italic  re- 
publics, of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  gentile  and  Imperial  coins 
of  Rome.  Five  hundred  mechanical  copies  of  Latin  inscriptions 
render  the  study  of  Latin  epigraphy  more  convenient  in  the 
actual  reading  than  it  could  be  from  the  originals.  A  collection 
of  a  hundred  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  in  marble  includes 
some  specimens  of  considerable  value  occupying  a  distinct  place 
in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  It  is  an  assemblage  by  purchase 
of  pieces  discovered  within  the  last  ten  years  in  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Facsimiles  in  metal  of  antique  pieces  of  note, 
reproducing  the  oxidation  of  the  originals,  and  in  terra  cotta, 
illustrate  the  progress  of  sculpture  down  to  the  middle  ages. 
A  group  of  Byzantine  eikones  from  Italy  and  Russia  represent 
the  long  survival  in  Christian  art  of  Greek  methods  of  painting. 
Finally  there  is  a  unique  series  of  facsimile  copies  after  the 
portrait  panels  of  Greek  mununies  discovered  in  the  Fayum, 
Egypt,  besides  three  original  masks  and  an  original  painting. 

A  separate  collection  of  plaster  casts  made  by  Dr.  Emerson, 
illustrating  ancient  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculptural  art, 
from  small  bronzes  to  heroic  statues  and  architectural  carvings, 
consists  of  several  hundred  pieces.  A  special  exhibit  has  been 
made  of  these  casts  in  the  Department's  storage  building  on  the 
University  grounds  in  Berkeley,  where  it  is  available  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction. 

EGYPTIAN   EXPLORATION. 

The  Egyptian  expedition  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  G.  A.  Reisner.  The  latter  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
F.  N.  Green  from  1899  to  1901,  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Lythgoe  from 
1899  to  1904,  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Mace  from  1901  to  1905,  and  of  Mr. 
N.  de  G.  Davis  in  1904-05.  Explorations  were  begun  succes- 
sively, and  carried  on  in  part  contemporaneously,  at  Coptos, 
Der-el-Ballas,  El-Ahaiwah,  Ballas,  Naga-ed-Der,  and  Gizeh.  At 
all  these  places  important  collections  were  made,  some  of  which 
have  led  to  new  conclusions  relating  to  the  history  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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CoPTOS.     (December,  1899,  to  February  1,  1900.) 

Work  was  begun  at  Coptos  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  ceme- 
tery of  this,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  sites  in 
Egypt.  The  cemetery  was  finally  found  to  have  been  covered 
with  silt  by  the  river.  It  lies  south  and  southwest  of  the  town 
at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  cultivated  surface. 

In  searching  the  desert,  three  very  important  flint-working 
camps  of  the  prehistoric  period  were  found.  These  were  cleared 
to  the  ancient  surface,  revealing  trenches  for  the  wattle  walls  of 
the  huts,  hearths  with  grain  rubbers  beside  them,  large  food  or 
water  jars  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  many  holes  in  which  small 
pots  had  been  set.  An  interesting  collection  was  recovered,  con- 
sisting of  stone  axes,  flint  knives,  scrapers  and  arrow  heads,  bone 
needles,  whetstones  for  sharpening  bone  needles,  etc.,  a  few  beads, 
and  a  mass  of  characteristic  potsherds  which  can  be  referred 
with  certainty  to  the  middle  of  the  predynastic  period.  Stone 
quarries  of  the  Roman  period  and  a  place  where  a  vein  of  red 
ochre  had  been  worked  were  also  found. 

Der-el-Ballas.     (February,  1900,  to  August,  1901.) 

At  Der-el-Ballas  the  object  was  to  find  cemeteries  of  the  New 
Empire.  Here  a  cemetery  of  the  18th-19th  dynasties  was  found 
on  a  town  site  of  the  Middle  Empire,  and  excavated  by  Dr. 
Eeisner.  The  valleys  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  this  were 
found  occupied  by  a  town  site  in  which  two  palaces  were  uncov- 
ered, called  by  the  expedition  the  northern  and  southern  palaces. 
The  northern  palace  and  part  of  the  southern  palace  were  exca- 
vated by  Mr.  Green.  This  work  was  finished  in  the  following 
year  by  Mr.  Lythgoe.  About  seventy  houses  and  a  cemetery 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  called  the  northern  cemetery,  lying  north 
of  the  site,  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Lythgoe. 

A  large  mass  of  important  information  was  obtained  on  house 
plans,  details  of  construction,  the  relation  between  pottery 
in  use  and  that  in  the  tombs,  and  on  burial  customs.  Charac- 
teristic and  useful  collections  were  made  of  pottery,  stoneware, 
scarabs,  beads,  copper  implements,  etc.,  of  this  period.  A  few 
stelae  and  reliefs,  including  a  beautiful  relief  of  Mentuhotep 
III,  were  also  found.     Successful  photographs  of  tomb  interiors 
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showingr  objects  in  position  were  taken  in  the  southern  ceme- 
tery; and  in  the  following  year  a  large  number  of  photographs 
of  structural  details  were  made. 

El-Ahaiwaii.     (May,  1900,  to  August,  1900.) 

Attention  was  called  to  El-Ahaiwah  by  Sobhi  Effendi,  in- 
spector of  the  department  of  antiquities  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment. A  predjTiastic  cemetery  and  a  cemetery  of  the  late 
New  Empire  were  excavated  by  Dr.  Reisner.  A  few  houses  and 
a  small  part  of  the  large  fort  were  also  excavated,  for  the  most 
part  by  Mr.  Lythgoe. 

The  predynastic  cemetery  yielded  material  which  conclusively 
refutes  the  theory  of  mutilation  previous  to  burial,  and  other 
material  on  types  of  burials  and  graves.  The  collection  formed 
consisted  of  the  characteristic  pottery,  stoneware,  beads,  hair- 
pins, bracelets,  slate  palettes,  etc.,  of  the  later  predynastic  period. 
The  cemetery  of  the  late  New  Empire  yielded,  on  the  one  hand, 
important  information  on  the  tomb  construction  and  the  burial 
customs  of  the  period,  and  on  the  other  hand,  very  good  collec- 
tions of  stoneware,  necklaces,  fayence,  bronze  weapons,  etc. 

The  principle  of  making  a  photographic  record  of  every  de- 
tail of  the  excavations,  in  the  realization  of  which  a  beginning 
had  been  made  at  Der-el-Ballas,  w^as  here  first  carried  out  in  the 
predynastic  cemetery. 

Ballas.     (December,  1900,  to  May,  1901.) 

A  cemetery  of  the  middle  and  late  predjniastic  periods  was 
excavated  by  Mr.  Lythgoe,  confirming  the  results  obtained  at 
El-Ahaiwah  and  filling  important  gaps  in  the  collections.  This 
and  all  subsequent  cemeteries  were  photographed  in  detail  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  El-Ahaiwah. 

Naga-ed-Der.     (February,  1901,  to  August,  1903.) 

The  site  at  Naga-ed-Der  was  the  first  site  which  fully  offered 
those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  effective  scientific  work. 
Here  were  found  cemeteries  left  by  the  same  race  in  the  same 
locality  for  a  period  extending  almost  continuously  from  the 
earliest  predynastic  times  down  to  the  present.  These  ceme- 
teries when  completely  excavated  will  give  those  chronological 
series  of  facts  which  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  archaeological  re- 
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search.    At  present  eleven  cemeteries  have  been  excavated,  desig- 
nated as  follows: 

1,  N  7000,  predynastic.    By  Mr.  Lythgoe. 

2,  N  1500,  first  to  second  dynasties.    By  Dr.  Reisner. 

3,  N  3000,  second  dynasty.    By  Dr.  Reisner. 

4,  N  3500,  second  to  third  dynasty.   By  Mr.  Mace. 

5,  N     500,  third  dynasty.   By  Dr.  Reisner. 

6,  N     700,  fourth  to  fifth  dynasties.   By  Dr.  Reisner. 

7,  N  2500,  fifth  to  seventh  dynasties.   By  Mr.  Mace. 

8,  N     100,  sixth  to  twelfth  dynasties.  By  Dr.  Reisner. 

9,  N  3200,  sixth  to  twelfth  dynasties.   By  Dr.  Reisner. 

10,  N  2000,  sixth  to  twelfth  dynasties.   By  Mr.  Mace. 

11,  N  2000,  Coptic  period.    By  Mr.  Mace. 

There  are  still  unexcavated  considerable  cemeteries  of  the 
sixth  to  twelfth  dynasties,  one  cemetery  of  the  predynastic  pe- 
riod, and  probably  one  of  the  early  dynastic  period. 

The  material  so  far  collected  has  been  both  archaeological 
and  somatological.  The  somatological  material  has  been  studied 
by  Professor  Elliott  Smith  of  the  Khedivial  school  of  medicine, 
whose  services  were  kindly  loaned  to  the  expedition  by  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  By  some  acci- 
dent of  local  conditions,  the  bodies  in  part  of  the  prehistoric 
cemetery  were  wonderfully  well  preserved,  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible not  only  to  recover  the  exterior  physical  characteristics, 
but  many  internal  organs  and  tissues,  contents  of  intestines, 
and  many  pathological  specimens  showing  the  results  of  disease. 
From  this  and  the  materials  from  other  periods  and  the  modern 
material  collected  by  the  Medical  Department,  Professor  Elliott 
Smith  is  proving  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  of  all  periods 
present  the  same  physical  and  anatomical  characteristics,  and 
belong  to  one  continuous  race,  a  conclusion  also  supported  by 
the  archaeological  evidence.  The  bulk  of  the  somatological  mate- 
rial, which  is  at  present  on  exhibition  at  the  Medical  School  in 
Cairo,  will  soon  come  to  the  Department. 

As  for  the  archaeological  material  from  Naga-ed-Der,  its 
most  important  part  has  shown  the  development  of  the  tomb, 
superstructure  and  substructure,  and  the  development  of  burial 
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enstoms.  The  periods  in  which  certain  mechanical  arts  reached 
their  height,  and  at  the  same  time  the  periods  of  decay  and 
the  causes  of  decay  of  these  arts,  have  as  a  consequence  been 
fixed.  The  antiquities  found  make  characteristic  collections  of 
the  periods  covered  as  follows : 

1. — Predynastic  period,  flint  knives,  stone  mace-heads,  stone- 
ware, painted  and  unpainted  pottery',  slate  paint  palettes,  ivory 
bracelets,  hairpins  and  combs,  beads  and  amulets,  fragments  of 
mats  and  cloths. 

2. — Early  dynastic  period,  flint  knives,  copper  implements, 
stoneware,  pottery,  slate,  flint,  and  ivory  bracelets,  beads,  seal 
cylinders,  jewelry,  etc. 

3. — Fifth  to  sixth  dynasties,  copper  or  bronze  implements 
and  weapons,  stoneware,  pottery,  beads,  amulets,  button  seals, 
jewelry,  papyri,  inscribed  stones,  model  boats,  model  kitchen 
and  model  brickyard,  inscribed  coffins,  baskets,  etc. 

4. — Seventh  to  twelfth  dynasties,  copper  or  bronze  imple- 
ments and  weapons,  stoneware,  pottery,  beads,  amulets,  scarab 
seals,  jewelry,  papyri,  inscribed  stones,  models,  inscribed  coffins, 
baskets,  statues  and  statuettes,  toilet  boxes,  bows  and  poisoned 
and  unpoisoned  arrows,  staves,  clothing,  etc. 

5. — Coptic  period,  fifth  century  A.D  : — clothing,  embroideries, 
glassware,  beads  and  ornaments,  etc. 

GizEH.     (March,  1903  to  1905.) 

In  1902  the  Egyptian  Department  of  Antiquities  withdrew 
its  reservation  of  the  royal  cemeteries  of  Gizeh.  The  Italian 
Government,  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  the  Hearst  Expedi- 
tion applied  simultaneously  for  the  site,  which  was  then  divided 
by  lot.  The  expedition  received  the  northern  portion  of  the 
great  cemetery  which  lies  to  the  west  and  to  the  east  of  the  first 
pyramid,  and  also  the  whole  field  of  the  third  pyramid. 

In  March,  1903,  work  was  carried  on  for  a  few  weeks  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  cemetery, — just  enough  to  hold  the 
claim.  Both  the  Italians  and  Germans  did  a  full  season's  work, 
three  to  four  months.  As  they  were  both  comparatively  unsuc- 
cessful, they  stopped  work.  In  December,  1903,  the  expedi- 
tion's first  season's  work  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
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Reisner,  with  occasional  assistance  from  IVIr.  Mace.  In  looking 
for  a  place  for  the  dumpheap  of  the  main  excavations  a  ceme- 
tery of  small  mud-brick  mastabas  was  found  in  the  wady  north 
of  the  main  cemetery  of  stone  mastabas,  and  proved  to  be  earlier 
than  the  main  cemetery.  After  an  area  of  this  wady  cemetery 
had  been  cleared  sufficient  to  determine  the  types  of  burials 
and  the  character  of  the  contents,  work  was  begun  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  cemetery  west  of  the  great  tomb  known  as  "Lepsius 
23."  Here  an  area  about  200  by  100  meters  in  extent  has  been 
excavated  to  the  present  time.  The  evidence  obtained  has  con- 
firmed the  dating  of  the  cemeteries  of  Naga-ed-Der,  and  has 
filled  in  the  details  of  the  information  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mastaba,  burial  customs,  etc.,  down  to  the  sixth 
dynasty.  More  than  this,  the  work  has  revealed  the  history  of 
the  royal  cemetery  at  Gizeh, — a  history  which  in  spite  of  sixty 
years  of  excavation  at  this  place  had  remained  buried.  The 
expedition  recovered  the  plan  of  the  cemetery  laid  out  by  Cheops, 
identified  the  cemeteries  laid  out  by  Chephren  and  Mykerines, 
made  clear  the  intrusion  of  mastabas  of  the  later  Cheops  priests 
into  the  old  Cheops  plan  and  of  the  Chephren  priests  into  the 
old  Chephren  plan,  and  fixed  the  types  of  mastabas,  etc.,  char- 
acteristic of  each  of  these  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  cemetery. 
It  was  found  that  the  cemetery  was  abandoned  by  the  great 
people  and  fell  into  decay  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  that 
it  sanded  up  almost  to  its  present  level  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
dynasty,  and  was,  during  the  period  of  sanding  up,  used  by 
poor  burials  often  intruded  into  the  chambers  and  corridors  of 
the  older  mastabas. 

The  most  important  objects  found  in  this  cemetery  were 
seven  small  stelae  of  the  time  of  Cheops,  covered  with  exquisit(^ 
reliefs,  one  of  them,  a  stela  of  Wep-em-Nofret,  son  of  Cheops, 
being  beautifully  painted.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary 
white  limestone  head  of  Ka-Nof er,  an  official  of  Cheops ;  a  very 
fine  double  statue  of  a  priest  of  Cheops,  named  Sennuw,  and 
his  wife;  and  a  limestone  offering  bowl  of  Yeni,  another  official 
of  Cheops.  From  the  later  mastabas,  those  of  the  later  fourth 
and  fifth  dynasties,  came  thirty-four  statues  and  groups  giving 
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a  great  variety  of  forms  and  workmanship.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  perhaps  a  wooden  statue  of  a  boy  found  beside 
the  coffin  of  what  may  be  his  mother.  The  remainder  are  of 
limestone.  A  large  number  of  inscribed  offering  stones,  one 
of  them  alabaster,  and  stands,  inscribed  door  lintels,  etc.,  were 
also  found. 

Publications.    (June,  1905.) 

Seven  volumes  covering  the  archaeological  and  somatological 
results  of  the  explorations  are  in  various  steps  of  preparation, 
and  others  are  proposed,  one  of  which  will  be  the  Cheops  Ceme- 
tery at  Gizeh  by  Dr.  Reisner;  another  will  be  on  the  reliefs  and 
inscriptions  of  Naga-ed-Der  and  Gizeh  by  Mr.  Davis. 

Other  excavations  have  also  been  made  in  Egypt  for 
the  Department  at  Um-el-Barragat,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Teb- 
tunis,  by  Dr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hunt.  A 
large  collection  of  papyrus  manuscripts  on  varioiLS  subjects 
was  obtained  in  the  ruins,  from  human  mummies,  and  especially 
from  the  mummies  of  sacred  crocodiles.  These  documents,  which 
have  proved  a  storehouse  of  information  and  are  especially  im- 
portant for  the  new  light  that  they  throw  on  the  internal  his- 
tory of  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  are  being  edited  and  translated  by 
Dr.  Grenfell,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Smyly  in  a  publication 
entitled  "The  Tebtunis  Papyri,"  opening  the  Department's  se- 
ries of  publications  of  Graeco-Roman  archaeology.  The  Tebtunis 
Report  is  to  be  completed  in  three  royal  octavo  volumes.  Vol. 
I,  which  contains  the  papyri  obtained  from  crocodile  mum- 
mies, appeared  in  1902.  Vol.  II  will  contain  an  account  of 
the  excavations  and  of  the  miscellaneous  antiquities  and  the 
papyri  of  the  Roman  period.  Vol.  Ill  will  contain  the  Greek 
papyri  of  the  earlier  Ptolemaic  period  from  the  cartonnage  of 
human  mummies,  of  which  a  large  number  have  been  obtained. 

PACIFIC  AND  ASIATIC  COLLECTIONS. 
The  Museum  contains  collections  from  the  island  regions  of 
the  Pacific  and  from  Asia.  A  considerable  ethnological  collec- 
tion from  the  Philippines  has  been  brought  together  by  the 
purchase  and  combination  of  three  separate  collections.  There 
is  an  extensive  collection  from  New  Guinea,  and  a  large  number 
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of  specimens  from  the  smaller  island  groups  of  the  Pacific,  illus- 
trating respectively  the  Polynesian,  Melanesian,  and  Microne- 
sian  cultures.  From  Asia  there  are  small  collections  from  China, 
Japan,  Eastern  Siberia,  and  India. 

PHYSICAL  ANTHEOPOLOGY. 
The  somatological  collections,  including  entire  skeletons  as 
well  as  skulls,  contain  unique  and  abundant  material  acquired 
in  the  Egyptian  explorations,  now  being  studied  by  Professor 
Elliott  Smith  of  Cairo;  a  large  series  of  mummies  and  skulls 
from  northern,  southern,  and  central  Peru,  illustrating  the  va- 
rious types  of  natural  and  artificially  deformed  heads  found 
in  that  country ;  skulls  from  ancient  Etruria ;  from  China ;  and 
skulls  and  skeletons  from  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado,  several 
of  the  Plains  tribes,  the  Chinook  and  other  Indians  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  region,  from  Alaska,  and  from  Mexico.  In  Cali- 
fornia somatological  material  is  very  difficult  to  secure  in  certain 
regions  on  account  of  the  former  prevalence  of  cremation  among 
the  Indians.  The  Department  possesses,  however,  an  extensive 
collection  of  skulls  from  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  a  considerable 
number  of  both  skulls  and  skeletons  from  other  localities,  espe- 
cially the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  A  collection  of  plaster 
life  masks  and  busts  of  North  American  Indians,  including  a 
number  from  California,  illustrates  the  facial  characteristics  of 
the  living  Indians,  in  connection  with  which  the  Sharp  collec- 
tion of  portraits  already  mentioned  is  particularly  important. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EXHIBITION. 
On  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  the  collections, 
the  fire-proof  storage  museum,  erected  by  Mrs.  Hearst  for  their 
temporary  housing  in  1901,  was  rendered  so  congested  that  the 
storage  of  new  accessions  even  in  bulk  became  difficult,  and 
the  working  over  of  the  collections  by  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  purposes  of  record  or  publication  nearly  impossible. 
A  much  larger  building  belonging  to  the  University  being  avail- 
able at  the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  Francisco,  the  collections, 
excepting  the  plaster  casts,  were  in  1903  removed  to  it.  In  this 
new  temporary  location  there  are  not  only  superior  facilities 
for  the  proper  study  and  preservation  of  the  valuable  material 
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gathered,  but  also  opportunities  for  its  partial  exhibition.  The 
greater  part  of  the  upper  floor  consists  of  a  single  hall  in  which 
have  been  arranged  all  the  ethnological  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  archaeological  collections  from  California.  An  adjoining 
room  puts  on  view  as  many  of  the  collections  from  the  North 
American  Indians,  outside  of  California  and  Alaska,  as  it  has 
space  to  contain.  The  second  floor  of  the  building  contains  six 
rooms,  in  all  of  which  specimens  are  installed.  The  two  largest 
rooms  contain  respectively  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  and 
Italian  collections — other  than  the  heaviest  marbles  and  sar- 
cophagi— and  part  of  the  Peruvian  collections.  The  four  re- 
maining rooms  contain  collections  from  Asia,  the  Philippines, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  special  collections  from  Egypt.  Al- 
though much  has  thus  been  done  toward  making  the  collections 
visible  and  accessible,  even  the  commodious  building  at  present 
occupied  is  insufficient  for  the  exhibition  of  more  than  a  part 
of  them,  at  least  with  the  present  equipment  of  shelves  and 
limited  supply  of  standard  museum  cases.  The  principal  Egypt- 
ian collections,  formed  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Reisner's  expedi- 
tions, are  being  unpacked.  But  nearly  all  the  collections  from 
Alaska,  from  Mexico,  from  Central  and  South  America,  includ- 
ing the  greater  half  of  those  gathered  by  Dr.  Uhle,  and  some 
of  those  from  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  peoples,  are  still  in  storage  from  lack  of  further 
room  for  exhibition.  The  plaster  casts  illustrating  ancient  art 
have  been  arranged,  as  stated,  in  the  building  in  Berkeley  left 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  remainder  of  the  collections  to 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  sent  to  the  Museum  Verestchagin 's  painting 
"The  Blowing  from  the  Guns,"  a  number  of  large  photographs 
of  famous  paintings,  and  a  collection  of  European  ironwork 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  all  of  which 
have  been  hung  in  the  halls  of  the  building  at  present  occupier', 
by  the  Department. 
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LECTUEES  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Department  public 
lectures  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  on  anthropological 
subjects.  Speakers  have  included  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  Dr. 
Alfred  Emerson,  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam. 
Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  Dr.  Max  Uhle,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
George  H.  Pepper,  and  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Haddon.  The  first  reg- 
ular instruction  was  offered  by  the  Department  in  1901-02,  two 
half-yearly  courses  being  given  in  American  ethnology  and  lin- 
guistics. The  aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Department 
has  been  twofold.  First,  to  train  anthropologists,  and  second, 
to  present  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  those  desirous 
of  this  without  intending  to  follow  anthropology'  professionally. 
In  both  respects  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  successful, 
the  general  and  introductory  courses  in  anthropology  having 
been  attended  by  classes  of  fifty  in  the  past  two  years.  In 
the  more  advanced  courses  several  students  have  received  spe- 
cial training,  in  some  cases  enabling  them  to  actively  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Department.  During  the  year  1904  eleven 
courses  covering  various  aspects  of  American  and  general  arch- 
aeology, ethnology,  and  linguistics,  and  the  antiquity  of  man, 
were  given. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  plaster  casts  illustrating  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  art,  a  special  synoptic  exhibit  has  been 
made  in  the  gallery  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  Berkeley.  This  exhibit  is  arranged  especially  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  De- 
partment, and  contains  selected  typical  collections  illustrating 
the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the  several  culture  areas  of 
North  America  and  particularly  of  California. 
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COUESES   OF  INSTEUCTION. 

5.     General  Introduction  to  Anthropology   (omitted  1905-6).. Dr.  Kroeber 

4.     Geological   History   of   Man Dr.  Merriam 

9.     North  American  Archaeology  (omitted  1905-6) Dr.  Kroeber 

1a.  North  American  Ethnology  (in  alternate  years  with  1b)  .  .Dr.  Kroeber 
1b.  North  American  Ethnology  (in  alternate  years  with  1a)  .  .Dr.  Kroeber 

2.     Athapascans  of  the  Pacific   Coast Dr.  Goddard 

13.     Eeligious  Practices  and  Beliefs  of  Non-literary  Peoples.  .Dr.  Goddard 

10.  The  History  of  Art  in  Greece   (1903-4) Dr.  Emerson 

11.  Seminary  Exercises  in  Classical  Archaeology  (1903-4)  ..  .Dr.  Emerson 
6a.  Experimental  Phonetics  (in  alternate  years  with  6b).... Dr.  Goddard 
6b.  Experimental  Phonetics  (in  alternate  years  with  6a).... Dr.  Goddard 
3a.  North  American  Languages  (in  alternate  years  with  3b)  .  .Dr.  Kroeber 
3b.  North  American  Languages  (in  alternate  years  with  3a)  .  .Dr.  Kroeber 

12.  The  Determination  of  Linguistic  Eelationship Dr.  Kroeber 

8.     Advanced  Work  in  Primitive  Languages Dr.  Kroeber 

7.     Advanced  Work  in   Ethnology Dr.  Kroeber 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Series  of  Graeco-Roman  Archaeology.    8  vo. 

Vol.       I.  The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  Part  1.     By  B.  P.  Grenfell,  A.  S.  Hunt, 
aucl  J.  G.  Smyly.     1903. 

Vol.     II.  The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  Part  2.     In  preparation. 

Vol.  III.  The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  Part  3.     In  preparation. 

Series  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    8  vo. 

Vol.       I.  No.  1.  Life   and   Culture   of  the   Hupa.     By  P.   E.   Goddard. 
1903. 
No.  2.  Hupa  Texts.     By  P.  E.  Goddard.     1904. 

Vol.  II.  No.  1.  The  Exploration  of  the  Potter  Creek  Cave.  By  W.  J. 
Sinclair.     1904. 

No.  2.  The  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  South  of 
San  Francisco.     By  A.  L.  Kroeber.     1904. 

No.  3.  Types  of  Indian  Culture  in  California.  By  A.  L. 
Kroeber.     1904. 

No.  4.  Basket  Designs  of  the  Indians  of  Northwestern  Cali- 
fornia.    By  A.  L.  Kroeber.     190.5. 

No.  5.  The  Yokuts  Language  of  South  Central  California.  By 
A.  L.  Kroeber.     In  press. 

Vol.  III.  The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language.     By  P.  E.  Goddard. 
1905. 

Vol.    IV.  No.  1.  Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California.     By  A.  L.  Kroeber. 

In  press. 
No.  2.  Geography  of   the  Porno   Indians.     By   S.   A.  Barrett. 

In  preparation. 
No.  3.  Indians  Myths  from  South  Central  California.     By  A. 

L.  Kroeber.     In  preparation. 

Series  of  Egyptian  Archaeology.    Large  8  vo. 

Vol.       I.  The  Hearst  Medical  Papyrus.     By  G.  A.  Eeisner.     In  press. 

Vol.     II.  The  Predynastie  Cemetery  at  Naga-ed-Der.     The  Archaeolog- 
ical Material.     By  A.  M.  Lythgoe.     In  preparation. 

Vol.  III.  The  Predynastie  Cemetery  at  Naga-ed-Der.     The  Anatomical 
Material.     By  Elliott  Smith.     In  preparation. 

Vol.    IV.  The   Early   Dynastic   Cemeteries   at   Naga-ed-Der.     By   G.   A. 
Eeisner.     In  press. 

Vol.      V.  The  Cemetery  of  the  Second  and  Third  Dynasty  at  Naga-ed- 
Der.     By  A.  C.  Mace.    In  press. 

Vol.    VI.  The  Cemetery  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Dynasties  at  Naga-ed- 
Der.     By  G.  A.  Eeisner.     In  preparation. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Coptic  Cemeteries  of  Naga-ed-Der.     By  A.  C.  Mace.     In 

preparation. 
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Memoirs  in  Quarto. 

Vol.  T.  Explorations  in  Peru.     By  M.  Uhle.     In  preparation. 

Special  Publications. 

The  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans.     By  Zelia  Nuttall. 
Part  1.  1903. 
Part  2.  In  press. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology,  Its  History  and  Plan.    8  vo.     1905. 


